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A MAGAZINE FOR THE HOME 
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NIGHT TIME 
SONGS 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Song XVI 
THE WAVELETS’ GOOD-NIGHT 
Down on the sand, where all is sea, 
A little wave crept up to me; 
‘Say to the boys and girls,”’ he said, 
‘The sun is setting overhead. 


Tell them good-night; for I must go, 
Back to my Father-Ocean,’’ so— 

He waved a tiny hand of foam, 

And flowed back to his watery home. 


3ut ere he went, he said to me, 

‘There are great ships upon the sea; 

Tell your friends, give thanks and pray,”’ 
Thus did the bonny wavelet say. 


‘Tell boys and girls they have a nest, 
With mother, father, it is best; 
Then good-night all, the day is done, 
Make ready for the morrow’s sun.” 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


There’s always a welcome for our guests here, and pegs on 
which to hang any extra comments or suggestions they may bring 
along with them. 

‘And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 
June According to our poet, Heaven and earth are so close 
together in June that there’s no place for anything but joy and 
roses, and so— 
“Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now, for the heart to be true, 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
the natural way of living.” 

We know of a June of this kind that has more than thirty days 
in it. Why, it goes on and on ad infinitum. It is the June that gets 
into the heart and soul of you, and makes Heaven and earth ‘‘one 
twain.” 

All our winters and struggles come from separating ‘what 
God hath joined together.” Life takes on its harmonious complete- 

ness only when the within and the without, and the above 
The Soul’s and the below are united, for then all the powers and 
June faculties and energies of mind, soul and body are blended 

. in one—and that one is the Christ manifest. 

The profuseness and beauty and bloom of these June roses 
are only symbolic of the joy and wealth of life’s output when Love 
and Wisdom have their June nuptial in our consciousness. 

One of our guests hangs this garment of praise on the Ves- 
tibule peg as she enters: . 

“I noted with admiration, the new ‘doorplate’ on ‘Wisdom’ 
as I entered. It well portrays the idea of the young artist; the uncon- 

scious, trusting babe; the youth beginning to wonder and 
What’s on enquire; the awakened one to whom has come some 
Our Peg? realization of the mighty Truth of the oneness of his 
spiritual Being with that of the All-Pervading over-soul 

of the universe. 
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“It is as though, standing there calm and serene, he says with 
implicit faith, ‘I rest secure in the consciousness of the Christ Wisdom 


guiding me in all my ways.’ 


“I know I will find it helpful to picture those overshadowing 
wings about me, and feel the comfort of the protecting love, wisdom 


and guidance they symbolize.” 


Another guest hangs up his hat to Florence Raab, for, he says 
in all he has ever read bearing on the home training of children, he has 
never found anything to compare with Mrs. Raab’s practical talks in 
“‘Wisdom”’ on “‘Montessori’s Message to Mothers.” 

One of our young folk has hung on the peg of our Vestibule 
a joy-thought in anticipation of Elizabeth Pettinger’s installment as 


An August 
Reminder 


director of the Youth’s Department. 
many demands on her time, with a desire to get good 
and ready for so important a place in the hearts and lives 


Owing to the 


of our young folk, Mrs. Pettinger has asked for a little 
more time, and will take her place in July. 


Only one more number of ““Wisdom” before we come ‘round 


to the time of our annual celebration—August, 


birth- 


month. We want everybody, old and young, to come to this birth- 
day party and bring the best that is in them, in song, story, picture— 
everything that inspires joy and gladness and wisdom. 
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THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrtTLe FILLMorRe 
Chapter XI 


OVIE’S sweet life has rippled 
into its fourth earth-year 
since her first birthday party. 
The soft gray of a rainy day 
is over the little forest, and 
but for the splash of the 
brook and the drip of the 
shedding branches, its voices 

were silent. There are merry sounds within 
the bungalow, for Lovie has made the 
discovery that mamma Trixie was a sure- 
enough little girl once-upon-a-time, and 
made stories in the little book she’s found 
“way up in the attic. 

It is one of Lovie’s delights to hunt up 
surprises; in all her pretty home no key 
nor “don’t” is ever turned upon her in- 
vestigating mind. Her questions are never 
considered too trivial to be answered with 
thoughtful care; for Jack and Trixie have 
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a theory that a child should be left free to 
exercise its awakening faculties of mind and 
soul, unhindered and ‘untrammeled by the 
domination or interference of others. 

This training, or lack of training, has so 
far succeeded in Lovie’s case that she is 
now well along in the practical knowledge 
of Natural Science, and it has come about 
in a perfectly natural and easy way. Her 
great love for the out-of-doors opened the 
way for her to learn about the trees and 
flowers and all the creature-folk of the 
little wood. It began with her bringing in 
leaves and asking about them. Papa Jack 
recognized this as the reaching’ out of 
Lovie’s little mind for knowledge, so to 
make its attainment easy and its acquire- 
ment a delight, he brought her colored pic- 
tures of leaves which mamma _ Trixie 


mounted on cards and hung where the child 
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could compare them with the leaves she 
brought in from the wood. She called this 
her “game of. match,” and found great 
pleasure in matching up the picture-leaves 
with those of her dear trees. Then a book 
was made of blotting paper, and for every 
leaf matched with the picture, one was 
pressed and named in the blotter-book. 

Lovie’s delight knew no bounds when she 
found that she could call every one of her 
tree-friends by name—*‘just from the shape 
of its "fumbs and fingers,” as she naively 
termed this accomplishment. 

Then followed an eager desire to know 
all about her little wood-friends and their 
names. She began with the birds. An 
album was given her containing the picture 
cards of all the native birds in life size and 
natural coloring. These could be taken out 
and examined at pleasure. Lovie’s quick 
eye soon discovered the picture of Robin 
Redbreast and Jennie Wren, for they were 
such very close friends of hers. Robin 
came to her window every morning and 
called, ‘Cheer up, cheer up,”’ while Jennie 
Wren was actually housekeeping right up 
in a cozy corner of the portico. She knew 
a whole lot about them already, so she took 
their pictures out of her album and hung 
them in her little gallery and declared her 
intention of doing so with every one as soon 
as she “*found ’em out.” 

Lovie went bird hunting every day with 
her cards, but the winged-folk of the wood, 
not understanding that their little friend 
was seeking their personal acquaintance, 
went flitting about from place to place, oft- 
times not even giving her one little chance to 
see what they would look like when they 
were still. However, this only increased the 
child’s interest in these beautiful free crea- 
tures, and she wondered why little girls 
could not have wings and fly too. When 
she put this question one day, mamma 
Trixie’s reply was: 

“Why, sweetheart, you have been given 
the most wonderful wings in the world; they 
carry you everywhere; up in the tree tops 
among the birds, and farther up with the 
floating clouds, or still farther away, away 
where the stars are twinkling, anywhere and 
everywhere my little girl chooses to go.” 
Lovie’s face took on the radiance of a 


new idea. Clasping her little hands and 
raising her eyes to the branches of the big 
oak where they were standing, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, mamma Trixie, you mean 
my foughts.”” (Lovie had not yet mastered 
her “‘th’s.”’) 

It was a perfectly wonderful revelation 
to the child that her thoughts were wings 
that carried her wherever she directed. 
With this added knowledge, her bird-game 
took on new charms, for could she not fly 
around in the trees and everywhere with 
these happy songsters ? 

The flash of flame that carried with it 
such wonderful songs she distinguished as 
the redbird in her picture cards. The blue- 
bird, too, by his skyie color and sweet song, 
was soon entered upon her list, and one day 
a beautiful golden-brown bird, with a long 
beak and an unusual tail, came hopping up 
close to her in the grass and stayed a long 
time, hunting food in her locality. Before 
he left, she had found him in her picture 
book, and his name was brown thrush. She 
learned too, that he could sing almost as 
many tunes as his cousin, the mocking bird. 

Lovie had no trouble in making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Mocking Bird, for he 
never tried to hide himself when he sang. 
He always chose the very highest point on 
the bungalow roof for his opera stage, and 
danced up and down in evident enjoyment 
as he sent forth a flood of melody that 
combined in its repertoire all the songs of 
the wood-birds. One by one Lovie added 
to her bird gallery all the pictures of her 
feathered tenants, and could distinguish 
each by its notes. 

Then her inquiries extended to the ani- 
mal-folk and insects of the forest, and in 
like manner she learned most interesting 
things about them all, which perhaps you 
will hear about later. 

The capacity and capability of the child- 
mind to receive and retain knowledge can 
only be conceived of by those whom, like 
these young parents, have furnished the 
proper conditions for its normal activities 
and progress. 

But to return to the time of our starting, 
where Lovie had discovered her little-girl- 
mamma, Trixie’s journal, and with delight 


finds out about Janie Smith and Tom 
Three 


Sands, and many wonderful events recorded 
there by little mamma’s pen. Of course 
Tom and Janie must come in and hear 
about themselves, which brings to mind so 
many things to tell about those days when 
mamma Trixie was a little girl, that Lovie 
can hardly keep track of them all. But one 
thing she resolves, and that is, that she, too, 
will have a book like this and tell it things 
just like mamma Trixie did. To this end 
she examines the little journal carefully, 
and asks all about these little writing 
marks that make the words, and before she 
has laid it down, with mamma Trixie’s 
help she can pick out some of its word- 
marks, and is going to have a pencil and 
‘make ’em all herself sometime.” 

But like all other little folk, Lovie’s 
busy-ness finds expression in variety, and as 
she looks out the window the little wood 
beckons her, and since she is never denied 
her “‘out-door,” rain or shine, Lovie is soon 
in her little mackintosh and boots, wading 
through the delicious grass and breathing in 
the fragrance of the little wood. 

It is all so still, she knows her little 
friends are hiding from the rajn and so is 
not surprised at their absence. Down to 
the little stream she makes her way through 
the dripping trees and shrubbery, and the 
splash and murmur of its waters seem a very 
part of her existence as she stands silently 
beside it. Is it voices within or without 
that she is listening to? Something wonder- 
ful, very wonderful is telling itself as the 
drip-drops of the rain and the stream- 
drops come together. 

Papa Jack coming sometime after to 
hunt up his little wood-nymph, finds a tiny 
gray figure scarcely discernible from the 
rain mists, standing in wrapt attention be- 
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side the little brook, with voice keyed to 
the murmur of its waters, and as he listened 
he could scarcely discern the voice of the 
child from the voice ‘of the stream. She 
looked up suddenly and found him watch- 
ing her, but there was no surprise in her 
discovery. 

“Papa Jack,” she called, “‘come and 
listen; the dropses in the water are telling 
the dropses from the clouds they are glad 
they've come to play with ‘em in the 
stream.” 

“Is that it?’’ laughed papa Jack, “‘well, 
I'll come and listen if you will be my in- 
terpreter, for you see, | am not versed in 
water-lore.”” 

Lovie took him by the hand and led 
him close to the little brook and explained: 
“*There, don’t you see, when the little rain- 
dropses fall, how the little stream-dropses 
jump up and clap their hands? Well, 
that’s because they're glad to see each 
other.” 

“*And what then,”’ questioned papa Jack. 

“Well,” said Lovie with a puzzled look, 
“they go on playing and playing and play- 
ing. I can’t hear what they say now, it’s 
all gone away. Why did the dropses stop 
talking to me, papa, dear?” 

Papa Jack lifted the little gray mite to 
his shoulder as he said, “It was the little 
dream girl in you they were talking to. I 
*spect she ran away when I came. But I 
know a story about a rain-drop I'll tell you 
when we get where there are not so many of 
them to interfere with it.”” 

This promise, with the joyful ride back 
to the pretty home on papa Jack’s shoulder, 
was compensation enough for Lovie’s in- 
terrupted visit with the “‘dropses.”” 

(To be continued.) 


It’s not the cloud in the sky, dear, 
Nor is it the thorn of the rose; 

It’s the thought we send ~ 

To foe or friend, 


This—our joy or sorrow sows. 
—Helen Louise Knox. 
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SUNDAY SCHGDL LESSONS 


Blanche Sage Haseltine 
£ £ 


LESSON I1, JUNE 14 
THE FRIEND OF SINNERS—Luke 18:9-14; 19:1-10. 


9. And he spake also this parable unto certain who trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous, and set all others at nought: 


10. Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the 
other a publican. 

11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that 
I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I get. 

13. But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, God, be thou merciful to me a sinner. 

14. I say unto you, This man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 


1. And he entered and was passing through Jericho. 


2. And behold, a man called by name Zaccheeus; and he was a chief publican, 
and he was rich. 


3. And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and could not for the crowd, 
because he was little of stature. 


4. And he ran on before, and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see him: for 
he was to pass that way. 

5. And when Jesus came to the place, he looked up, and said unto him, Zac- 
cheeus, make haste, and come down; for today I must abide at thy house.’ 

6. And he made haste, and came down, and received him joyfully. 


7. And when they saw it, they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge 
with a man that is a sinner. 


8. And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, ‘Lord, the half of 


my goods I give to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold. 


9. And Jesus said unto him, Today is salvation come to this house, forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham. 


10. For the Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
GoLpEN TEXT—/ came not to call the righteous, but sinners.—Mark 2:17. 


We are told that Jesus was the friend of sinners. The mean- 
ing of this all depends upon one’s ideas of sin. There is an old idea 
that sinners are “worms of the dust,” and necessarily bad. Now the 
fact of the matter is we are all, probably in a greater or less degree, 
‘sinners. Sinning is ‘falling short of the mark.”” For instance, if we 
know that God is our health, and then are sick, that is sinning. We 
are falling short of the mark, not living up to the truth that we know. 
It sometimes seems difficult to keep our lives in constant harmony 
with Divine Order. There are times when everything gets crisscross. 
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Today’s lesson teaches us a way out of the tangle. The story of Jesus 
befriending Zacchzeus, the publican, is symbolical of what can come 
to pass in our own lives. The Christ in us will help us. The Spirit is 
always ready to lead us into smooth paths. But we must remember 
that Zacchzeus sought Jesus. 

If we want to live in peace and happiness, as God's children 
should, we need only to seek the guidance of the Christ within. 
Through every moment of our lives we may claim its help and there 


need be no inharmony. 


LESSON 12, JUNE 21 
THE GREAT REFUSAL—Mark 10:17-31. 


17. And as he was going forth into the way, there ran one to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked him, Good Teacher,what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life > 

18. And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God. 

19. Thou knowest the commandments, Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, Honor thy father and mother. 

“ 20. And he said unto him, Teacher, all these things have I observed from my 
youth. 

21. And Jesus looking upon him loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou 
lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, follow me- 

22. But his countenance fell at the saying, and he went away sorrowful: for he 
was one that had great possessions. 

23. And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 

24. And the disciples were amazed at his words. But Jesus sitesi again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God! 

25. It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

ce And they were astonished exceedingly, saying unto him, Then who can be 
saved ? 

27. Jesus looking upon them saith, With men it is impossible, but not with God: 
for all things are possible with God. 

28. Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and ei followed thee. 

29. Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the 
gospel’s sake, 

30. But he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to 
come eternal life. 


31. But many that are first shall be last; and the last first. 
GOLDEN TEXT—Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.—Luke 16:13. 


It would seem that the rich young man had a very good chance 
of entering the kingdom of heaven. He had always obeyed the com- 
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mandments and was upright and honest. However, there was one 
thing he lacked. Jesus bade him sell all his possessions and give to 
the poor. He was promised that if he did this he would have treas- 
ure in heaven. 

The trouble with this young man was he took hold of life by 
the wrong handle. Jesus tried to show him the right value of things. 
The reason it is hard for the rich man to enter the kingdom is because 
his mind is so full of earthly things that his vision is clouded. In the 
glitter of worldly riches he fails to see the real values behind them. 

The real riches are to be gained by turning our thoughts within 
and being guided by the Christ. Some of these treasures are under- 
standing and wisdom, love and abiding joy, and they are everlasting. 
Through them we gain all else that is worth while. The good things 
of this world are all right if they come as ‘an outward proof of an 
inner understanding. 

If the rich young man had not been so blinded by his wealth 
he would have seen that by giving it up he would gain real, everlasting 
treasure. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 


LESSON 13, JUNE 28 
THE HEALING SAVIOUR— [Review] 


GoLDEN TEXT—The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.—Luke 19:10. 


There are two most profitable ways of conducting a review. 
If the lessons seem connected, one leading naturally into the next, it 
is well to learn the point toward which they all lead. There is in such 
cases a central thought running through them all. If, however, there 
seems no connection, the important thought in each lesson should 
be brought out. In this review each lesson will need to be studied and 
the vital point discovered. When this is done it will be worth while 
to read the Golden Text. There is much comfort in it. We have 
been told many times that to live as God meant we should, we must 
be guided by the Spirit. Health, happiness and all good things come 
to us as a result of seeking and finding the kingdom of heaven within. 

When, therefore, we have decided that we must seek the guid- 
ance of the Christ, it is indeed welcome news that the all-wise Spirit is 
also seeking us. The same Spirit that was in Jesus is in each of us. It 
is ready to guide us always. The path to the City of Peace will not 
seem rugged and long if we know that the Christ is also seeking us 
to guide and to save. Never do-we reach out into emptiness for our 


good. Always the All-Good is reaching toward us. 
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LESSON 1, JULY 5 
THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD—Matt. 20:1-16. 


1. For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that was a householder, who 
went out early in the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. 

2. And when he had agreed with the laborers for a shilling a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. . 

3. And he went out about the third hour, and saw others standing in the mar- 
ketplace idle; 

4. And to them he said, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right 
I will give you. And they went their way. 

. Again he went out about the sixth and the ninth hour, and did likewise. 
6. And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found others standing; and 


he saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle? 


They say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto them, 
Go ye also into the vineyard. 

8. And when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the laborers, and pay them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. 

9. And when they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received 
every man a shilling. 

10. And when the first came, they supposed that they would receive more; 
and they likewise received every man a shilling. 

11. And when they received it they murmured against the householder, 

12. Saying, These last have spent but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, who have borne the burden of the day and the scorching heat. 

13. But he answered and said to one of them, Friend, I do thee no wrong: 
didst not thou agree with me for a shilling? 

14. Take up that Which is thine, and go thy way; it is my will to give unto 
this last, even as unto thee. 

15. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? or is thine eye 
evil, because I am good? 

16. So the last shall be first, and the first last. 

GoLpEN TEXT—He maketh his +9 to rise on the evil and the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and the unjust.—Matt. 5 

It may seem at first ates that i it was an injustice to pay those 
who had worked all day and those who had worked but one hour the 
same amount. The point is this: those who worked all day bargained 
for their pay before they began; the others worked willingly, trusting 
in the justice of the owner of the vineyard. 

Those who seek the Truth because they want health or money 
will never get the permanent, unlimited joy of living. They may get 
health, and even wealth, but they cannot be sure of keeping it. Also 
many who have sought wealth and found it, have discovered that it 
did not bring with it happiness. 

Those who seek the Truth because they love it, or because 
they feel within them a longing for the right way of life, will be richly 
rewarded. Whether they come late or early, they will receive all the 
blessings of the Spirit. They will have health and love; prosperity 
that brings with it joy and peace beyond understanding. 
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For the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly love, that drips for me and you.—Riley. 


a] | IS June-time and rose-time and the “heavenly-dew”’ of 
love is falling on all the world. All the musty cob-webs 
which have gathered in our minds are wiped out when we 
smell the roses and feel the dew. Who could be sad when 
yellow roses blow? | know a stone wall where wild pink 
roses and honeysuckle vines dwell in riotous splendor. If 
there is a iy hetanht of hate or unrest or rebellion which seems to have 
taken hold, the perfume of honeysuckle and wild roses will dissolve 
it. It will disappear completely, leaving not even a memory behind. 
The roses are an outward expression of universal love. Take that 
thought into your mind with the perfume and keep it there forever. 


_ It will keep your cheeks pink, your eyes bright and your hearts light. 


It will make your mind pure and sweet and beautiful as a garden of 
June roses. ¢ 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“If we don’t find her soon, I'll telegraph your father.” 

“But, mother, we must find her; Uncle Jim is hunting for her.” 

The afternoon shadows had lengthened into evening and the 
sun was gone. Kitty-cat had come home with the first shadows for 
her saucer of milk, but Sylvia had failed to appear. Supper had been 
eaten in a silence of expectation, and now mother and brother Bob 
were talking in queer, catchy tones. 

“Uncle Jim went down by the creek Bob; let’s you and | 
take the lantern and go up on the big road.” 

Their way was not a lonesome one, for half the village had 
joined in the search. From each group came cheering messages, and 
through all there ran the same thought. 

“Don't worry,’ * called a woman, “Jim will find her.” 

Then a man’s voice answered, “Sure, she'll come to her 


Uncle Jim.” 
Down by the creek a man walked carefully along, examining 
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the ground as he went. Sometimes he called, then whistled softly, 
and his heart unconsciously echoed the thought ‘of the others. 

“Sylvia,” he kept saying over and over, “I must find you. 
You can’t stay lost from your Uncle Jim.” 

Over the trees the moon peeped to help in the hunt. The 
mother, tired with her fruitless walking, sat in the willow chair on the 
porch and rocked. Brother Bob had started to the village to telegraph 
or — Suddenly from the hill back of the house came a shrill 
whistle. 

“It’s Jim,”’ said mother; “‘it’s Jim, and he’s got her.” Then 
the mother heart overflowed into her eyes. 

Away over in the corner of the orchard by the stone wall 
where the ramblers grow stood Uncle Jim. In his arms was a sleepy- 
eyed little girl. She had been tenderly lifted from her grassy bed. 

baby!” murmured Uncle Jim. 

“Is it supper time? Oh, | had such a nice sleep. Where's 
kitty-cat? She was here by me a minute ago.” 

a ““How did you happen to go to sleep, dear, in such a lonesome 
place?” 

“Lonesome! Why, Uncle Jim, it is lovely. The roses smell 
so sweet and the bees were humming real close and the birds—then 
God was here, so | went to sleep.” 

“Sylvia, girlie,”’ said Uncle Jim, as they started toward home, 
“your uncle has taught you a lot of things, but it was left for you to 
teach him the greatest lesson of all.” 

Sylvia was too drowsy to understand, but her arms clasped 
Uncle Jim closer around the neck as he repeated softly: 

“And God was here, so | went to sleep.” 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROSE 
Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 


Deep in the heart of this beautiful rose 

Sleeps a wonderful song that nobody knows; 
"Tis the song of the warmth that’s hid in the sun, 
"Tis the song of a rest when the long day is done. 


"Tis the song of the blessing that drops from the cloud; 
The coolness, the whiteness of Nature’s pale shroud; 
Like prayer, or like anthem, that wonderful song, 
That deep in the heart of the rose doth belong. 


Like whisper of bees, or hum of the wood; 

_ 'Tis only half guessed but not understood: 
And if you should come to the heart of the rose 
You'd find there a secret, that nobody knows! 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON DE Witt 
Chapter 1X—T he Picnic 


wi) ONDAY proved a perfect day for a picnic. The air was 
|. a} balmy and sweet with a clear sky; and added to that was 
m)|| the happiness outpictured in the eager smiling counte- 
nances of many children. 

Betty met the Brownels at their gate at sharp nine 
a .« o'clock, and together they started for the school-yard, there 
joining the rest of the party. 

They scampered and scrambled to be the first on the electric 
car, and were soon being carried away out into the country where 
brown fields and green trees awaited them, and where a refreshing 
stream flowed down between the hills. 

Upon their arrival, the young people gathered in groups, some 
with one. teacher, and some with another, while the older children 
sauntered off to look for grasses, wild berries, or nuts. 

Mrs. Brownel and her young charges found a delightful spot 
down by the stream beneath the shade of a group of willows. The 
lunch, which Bob had lugged up from the car, was placed in the 
shadow of a big oak not far away. Betty had brought a bag of 
cookies; these she laid beside the lunch, and then ran off with Bab, 


while Bob started on a hunt for some boys. He discovered Harry 


sprawled out under a tree with a story book in his hand. 

“Oh, say, put that away; what do you want with a book on a 
picnic? Come on, Harry, follow up the creek with me; plenty of 
time to read at home. Bring your lunch along, and eat with us.”’ 

“Thank you, I'd like that first rate. I came alone, you see. 
Most of the boys I know are not along.” 

“Lots of the fellers didn’t come. I’m glad | found you. 
Mother, here’s Harry. I’ve asked him to eat his lunch with us,” 
called out Bob, as they approached Mrs. Brownel who was seated on 
a big log near the brook. 

“I am very pleased to have Harry with us, | am sure. How 
is Phil today? Couldn't he come, Harry?” 

“His mother said, ‘No.’ I think ‘he’s all right, and the doctor 
said nothing was the matter with him, only a little fright, but his 
mother’s so worried.” 

‘Here, mother! please take Harry's story book. We are going 
up the creek.” 

“Don’t be gone long, boys; in half an hour we'll have lunch.” 

The boys strolled off, and Mrs. Brownel took out some sewing 
she had brought with her, but she was not to be left long to herself. 
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Bab and Betty soon returned. “Look, mother, aren't these 
beautiful ferns?’’ shouted Bab. 

“These are not ferns, dears, but brakes, and brakes drop and 
lose their beauty in a very short time. After lunch | will go with 
you and look for some real ferns up the canyon. See, you can always 
tell a brake by its branching in this way,’ and Mrs. Brownel took one 
from Betty's hand; “the fern grows straight and does not split into 
parts as this does.” 

“We'll make Mrs. Brownel a lovely soft seat of these brakes,” 
suggested Betty. Soon the seat was finished. 

“Now, isn't that comfortable?’ asked Bab, stepping off a 
little way. 

“Try it!’’ cried both at once, and Mrs. Brownel assured them, 
as she settled herself upon the green leaves, that it was delightfully 
soft, as nice as a cushion. 

“Come, now; you may help me spread the lunch,”’ said Mrs. 
Brownel, * ‘then you may call Bob and Harry.” 

“Oh, is Harry with us? How nice!” exclaimed Bab, jumping 
from the ground where she had been sitting. 

“Yes, he will eat his lunch with us. Run up that path to your 
right and ‘whoo-hoo.’ They have followed the creek, I believe.” 

The boys appeared in a very short time, quite ready to do 
justice to the good lunch spread out on the clean white table cover. 
Soon all were busily engaged in reaching for sandwiches and eggs. 

“Bab, didn’t I see that little Marjorie Daw along>’’ continued 
Mrs. Brownel, turning to her daughter who was munching a pear. 

“Oh, is she? I’m glad of that; she told me at school that her 
mother wouldn’t let her come. Perhaps she changed her mind.” 

~ “Yes, she’s here,” said Harry; teacher brought her, I be- 
ieve. 

“I expect your teacher has her hands full with so many chil- 
dren under her,” said Mrs. Brownel; “Marjorie might have come with 
us. 

““She’s having a good time if she’s with Miss Thompson, and 
beside she likes to play with the little children,” added Betty. 

“There's our teacher this very moment. | think she’s coming 
here,”’ said Betty. 

“Why, she acts as if something had happened,” said Mrs. 
Brownel; “run Bob and find out what it is.” 

_ Bob jumped up with alacrity, and ran toward the lady. Upon 
his approach she excitedly demanded, “Where’s Marjorie Daw? 
None of us can find her. | thought perhaps she might be with you, as 
she and Bab and Betty are such good friends.” 
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““We thought she was with you, Miss Thompson,” said Betty, 
as she jumped from her seat on the log. 

“She came out with me, but went up the creek shortly before 
lunch, and the children have returned without her, and are not certain 
when she left them, nor what direction she went. I told her not to go, 
but she went when | was not looking. | fear she will suffer from her 
disobedience.” 

““We were up the creek and didn’t see her,” said Harry. 

“We didn’t meet any children at all up there,”’ added Bob. 

“The poor child! I am afraid she is lost, and she hasn't a 
morsel of lunch with her.” 

+ “T'll help hunt for her,” volunteered Bob. ‘Which way shall 
go?” 

“I can’t tell you that, for 1 have no idea where she can be by 
this time, but I think it would be advisable to. go up the canyon along 
by the creek.” 

Bob did not wait to hear more, but hurried off with Harry 
closely following at his heels, while Miss Thompson returned to her 
party to send others on the search. 

Betty and Bab wished to join the boys, but Mrs. Brownel 
thought it best that they should stay behind with her, for many had 
gone to look for the missing child, and it would be wiser, as she ex- 
plained, that some of them should be ready to receive and comfort 
the little girl on her return. 

“It would be quite natural for her to feel weary from tramping 
over the hills in her search for the others.” 

Betty puckered her forehead and scuffed up the dust with her 
toes when she heard she was not to join the searching party. 

*‘Let’s make a grotto while we wait for their return, " sug- 
gested Bab. 

“How do you make them?” Betty wearily asked. 

“You dig a little round hole like a small well, and line it with 
moss, and make flower dolls to live in it. There’s no moss on the 
ground so we'll have to use tree moss. We'll dip it in the creek and 
that will freshen it up; then it will stick to the sides of the grotto,” 
exclaimed Bab. 

" see some moss now, hanging to that oak; I'll run there and 
gather some.’ 

“What are you children doing?” asked Mrs. Brownel, who had 
just closed the basket on the remains of their lunch. 

“We're making a grotto, ’*’ answered Bab. “There, now we 
mero hng the moss we need,” and Bab held out a full hand for Betty 
to take. 


“Yes, that’s plenty; don’t get any more, Bab,”’ and Betty, with . 
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more cheerfulness in her manner, ran down the bank, skipping over 
the stones by the creek; but alas for her! In another minute she was 
sprawling head first in the water. 

“Oh, Betty, Betty! Run, Bab, help her,” called Mrs. Brownel 
anxiously, but Bab had reached Betty's side before the words were 
well out of her mouth, and was pulling her playmate to her feet. 
Betty was a little excited, but not at all hurt. 

“There, there,’"” murmured Mrs. Brownel soothingly, “‘you are 
not hurt; don’t cry, see, you are sound and well—not a bone broken.” 

“Oh, but my dress!’’ and Betty again began to cry. 

“Your dress will dry, my child, and the mud we'll very soon 
wash off.: Slip it right off, there—that’s right. Now hand my jacket, 
Bab, and help Betty into it.” 

“See, I'll get the mud out,” and suiting the action to the word, 
Mrs. Brownel soused the dress in the creek and rubbed out every 
vestige of dirt. Then Bab took it from her hand and spread it out in 
the sun to dry. Betty slowly wiped her eyes on a very wet handker- 
chief and sat down in the sun not far from Mrs. Brownel. 

“Come on, dear. We can finish the grotto,”’ called Bab, cheer- 
fully. “I'll get the moss; it’s down there on the stones where you 
dropped it.” 

“You'd better finish it, Bab; I must sit here in the sun. Your 
mother says so."" Betty's tone was not particularly cheerful. ‘‘I don’t 
see why I had to fall when we were just about to have such a nice 
time.’ 

Mrs. Brownel looked up ‘otis her sewing. “Would you like 
me to tell you why, Betty?” 

Betty hesitated, then slowly answered: “‘Yes, Mrs. Brownel.” 

“A short while ago a little girl was feeling very unhappy be- 
cause she couldn't go with the boys. Then this same little girl grew 
excited and impatient, running fast over a slippery bank. If she had 
stopped to think she would have taken each step carefully, and thus 
saved herself much trouble.” 

“But Mrs. Brownel, how did you know I was disappointed, 
and wanted to go with the boys?” 

“Would you like me to tell you> When a little girl pouts 
and looks displeased and unhappy one may guess pretty well what i is 
going on in her mind.” 

Betty, blushing, hung her head at these words. 

“I didn’t mean it; but how could that make me fall?” 

“No, my dear, I do not mean to say that the discontent was 
positively the cause of your falling, but the petulant little thought grew 
and grew, until it became a big thought of recklessness, and so when 
. you dashed down the bank, you were in just such a state of excite- 
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ment that would prevent you from noticing where you went, and so 
you fell. Then the naughty thought left you; it had done all the 
mischief it could.” 

Betty looked at Mrs. Brownel with wide-open shining eyes. 

“How did you know all that about me?” she seriously asked. 

“| know little girls pretty well,’’ answered Mrs. Brownel. 

Bab, who had been completing the grotto some little distance 
away came running toward them, with the words: ‘Here comes Mr. 
Brighton—there—over the hill!’’ at the same time dropping all the 
little stones and bits of colored grass and leaves she had so carefully 
been gathering for their grotto. 

Mrs. Brownel started up from her seat. ‘Are you sure it’s 
Mr. Brighton?” 

“Yes, mother; Betty pointed him out to me yesterday. See, 
he’s coming this way and he’s carrying something on his arm.” 

“It’s a little girl!’’ exclaimed Betty, standing up to look. 

“Il wonder if he sees us. Oh, there’s Miss Thompson talking 
to him,” cried Betty. 

“It’s Marjorie Daw, I believe,’’ cried Bab, who was watching 
from a low log on which she was standing. 

“Miss Thompson is directing him this way; see, she is pointing 
to us,” said Mrs. Brownel. 

“Is that really Marjorie, do you suppose?’ asked Betty. 
ae “If it is, she must be hurt, or he wouldn't carry her,’’ suggested 
“It is Marjorie; I see her now,” said Betty, who was craning 
her neck and opening wide her eyes in her eagerness. 

_ Mr. Brighton soon reached their side, but before any words 
could be spoken, Mrs. Brownel had directed Bab to call to the boys to 
return. In the meantime Betty slipped into her dress which was now 
completely dry. | 

Betty ran quickly back to introduce her new friend to Mrs. 
Brownel, but that gentleman had not waited for an introduction. He 
was speaking with Mrs. Brownel when she came up. 

“I presume you all know this little girl,” he was saying. ‘‘l 
found her up in the hills, and quite alone, unable to walk. She has 
twisted her ankle, I fear, and needs some care which you, no doubt, 
will be able to give.” 

“Il will do what I can. Put the child down here, Mr. Brighton, 
and when Bob and Harry return, we will see about getting her home.” 

‘ “There, my dear; how do you feel now?” and Mr. Brighton 
placed the little girl on the log beside the others. 

“It doesn’t hurt so much.” 

*“Come, let. me take that shoe off,’’ said Mrs. Brownel, ‘‘and 
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the stocking, too.” As.she spoke, Mrs. Brownel was carefully unfast- 
ening the little shoe. 

“There, it isn't so bad as | expected. We'll have you all right 
in no time.’ She spoke in bright, cheerful tones; then turning to 
Betty, she said, ““You may fill the bottle you find in our lunch basket, 
with water from the creek, and I'll bathe Marjorie’s ankle.” 

“How did it happen, Marjorie?’’ asked Mrs. Brownel, as she 
gently rubbed the little foot and ankle. 

“I fell off the bank, mam; | was tryin’ to pull some flowers, 
and | slipped into a gully, and couldn’ t get out until the gentleman 
came and helped me.’ 

““Here’s the water,”’ called Betty, who was climbing up the 
bank with the bottle in her hand. 

“This will have to do, as we are not in a way to have warm 
water, said Mrs. Brownel, taking the bottle from her hand. 

“We're going to take the little girl home with us.” 

“Will she have a doctor?”’ asked Betty. 

_ “Oh, no, that is not necessary; it is not even a sprain, and | 
know just what to do for it,”’ replied Mrs. Brownel. 

“Mother's a splendid nurse,’ chimed in Bob. “We never 
have a doctor at our house; at least | can’t remember when we've had 
one. 

“Come, chilies’ pick up the things,” said Mrs. Brownel. 

“T’'ll carry Miss Marjorie,” said Mr. Brighton. 

“How did you happen to come along just at the right time, 
sir>’’ inquired Harry. 

“The fact is, | thought it would be pleasant to see what kind of 
a time you were all having out here. | also looked forward to ac- 
companying you on your homeward way; but | did not expect it to 
be under these circumstances,” replied Mr. Brighton. 

Bab suddenly asked if Marjorie had had her lunch. 

“The idea of the child’s not telling us,”’ said Mrs. Brownel. 

“You look hungry enough,” remarked Bob, as he filled her 
hands with cookies and crackers. These she ate while she was being 
carried to the car. 

“You shall have something more very soon,” said Mrs. 
Brownel. 

‘Here we go once more; forward, march!’’ shouted Bob, lead- 
ing the way with the big heavy lunch basket on his arm, which had 

ome somewhai lighter since the picnic; Mrs. Brownel and Harry 
followed, carrying the wraps; next came Betty and Bab, while Mr. 
Brighton and Marjorie brought up the rear. 
(To be continued.) 
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Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports—A\lll reports must te in ae ~ of the month before the date of issue. 


=] INCE the last Booster meeting many things have happened 
here at headquarters. A pretty new building is rapidly 
77] going up next door, and ere the winter comes we shall be 


holding our meetings there, all of us Boosters. 

Did you ever think how close we are every month? 
Lj} | think that to be a Booster is about the nicest thing that a 
Wisdom could wish, because every month you get to visit with thou- 
sands of Boosters through the pages of Wisdom. ; 

No matter how far away from other children you live, Wisdom 
and her Booster Club brings all these many playmates to you with 
their new ideas and happy thoughts. You can play by the hour with 
them as your playmates. Just try it. 

Do you want to know just how to find a playmate? Well, | 
shall tell you. Read the Booster letters, and see the good work that 
they are doing. Notice how nice and happy one of the Boosters is 
who is busily making something for a child not so happy as himself. 
Picture one of the Wisdoms who is always cheerful and bright, a very 
ray of sunshine to his papa and mamma. Look at this one who is 
practicing the law of love on everyone and is teaching gentleness and 
unselfishness to all those about him. 

Wouldn't such a playmate be great? You have him if you 
will just go back to the mind picture gallery and bring him forth to 
play with you. He will help you carry your burdens. No matter 
what the task or how difficult, this playmate will help to make it 
lighter, for he will always smile.and drive away the gloom clouds and 
smooth out the pout that makes papa and mamma sad. After awhile 
you will find your really and truly playmates about you. Now, who 
do you suppose they will be? Just guess. Your playmates will be 
all those about you. Everyone who sees you smiling and happy will 
become your ideal playmates. They will all try their best to come 
and help you with your work. They will love you just as you love 
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your invisible playmate, and so you see you will make all those who 
meet you real, sure enough playmates. 

Every child in the world should be a Booster, to chat with the 
other children and make them happy and joyful. No Booster is ever 
lonesome because he always has so many little playfellows. 

Now, who do you suppose is the first to come this month? 
The Happy Thought Boosters, from Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 
Elizabeth has written their report, and here is their picture, too. 

Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Dear WisboM—Here we are again and this time we have a picture of thirteen 
of our club. You see we are not afraid of the number thirteen, but we did want more 

of our members to come for 
the picture so we could show 
you what a nice big club of 
Happy Thoughters we have. 
Five are out of town now, 
and the others could not come. 
When we got over to Mrs. 
Kandy’s studio we had to 
wait for half an hour, so we 
read stories from WISDOM, as 
Mrs. Kandy had the last 
number. We had a nice 
meeting one Sunday after- 
noon, and because it was a 
stormy day we read and 
talked a lot about how to 
make the sun shine, and re- 
peated the verse: 
““Whatever the weather may be,” said he, 
““Whatever the weather may be; 
It’s the songs ye sing and the smiles ye wear, 
That’s a makin’ the sunshine everywhere.” 


We were so glad to hear what mamma had to tell when she got home from 
Kansas City, and we know you all better now. And wasn’t it nice? Mamma saw Aunt 
Joy and Ned in Topeka. Of course we love them all in “Wee Wisdom’s Way.” We 
Boosters hope to have lots of fun when school is out, and there are only three weeks more 
of school. And now good-bye, with love to all the Boosters. 
THE Happy THoucut Boosters, Elizabeth Paulus, Sec. 


Last month we missed the Truth Seekers, but Irene has a good 
report ready this time. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Boosters—We did not send in a report last month inasmuch as we did 
not have a regular meeting. We are going to have a Booster entertainment May | Oth, 
which will be for the benefit of the Booster Library that we are going to have. Mrs. 
Burbridge, from the Unity Center at Kansas City, spoke at our Sunday School, and we 
were all very glad to hear her. Oh! what a dear lady she is and how glad we were 
to see her. In our next report we will tell you all about our entertainment, in which every 
Booster is to take part. Love to all the Boosters, 
THE TRUTH SEEKERS, /rene Bonacker, Sec. 
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Mrs. Burbridge is a lovely woman and | know that the Truth 
Seekers enjoyed seeing her. Her little boy, Webb, is a member of 
the Unity Boosters. Would you like to hear Theodore’s report for the 
Unity Boosters? Well, here it is. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Boosters—We made great preparations at our house for the Boosters’ 
May Day party. The house was decorated with apple blossoms and the pretty May 
flowers. The Boosters who came early had a great time picking violets in the yard be- 
fore the rain. We had a fine spring rain, and some of the Boosters got wet, but they 
didn’t mind that, in fact, I think they rather enjoyed it. Mother and Tessie had games 
prepared for us, and we had a good time playing them. There were five prizes awarded 
to the winners of the games. After the rain we boys went out and played ball and the 
girls went out in the yard and picked some more violets and sweet williams. Our big 
Booster, Royal, had one of his funny songs for us, and if you ever heard one of his songs 
you can realize how we all enjoy them. The next time we have a party, I think it will 
be at Swope Park, and then we will have a big time, and plenty of room to run and have 
a good time. Hoping to see all the Boosters at the picnic and the next meeting to help 

plan it out. Unity Boosters, Theodore Wallace, Sec. 


Ernest seems to have a new idea for us in the report for the 
I. H. S. Club. He wants to tell you about it. 


West Branch, Mich. 

Dear Boosters—I am going to write to you this time instead of sending in my 
report, for I want to tell you something very important and see if you Boosters don’t want 
to join in and help Unity build the new building they were telling about in Weekly Unity. 
You see, they print so many books and papers there and that takes lots of room and 
machinery. And they teach so many people that they are crowded and need lots more 
room. We wouldn't have our WISDOM magazine or any Booster Club if the Unity 
people hadn't planned them out and worked hard to keep them going for us. There-are 
only five real members in our club, but we are going to try and send five dollars towards 


the building and have our club’s name put in the cornerstone. Don't you Boosters all . 


over the world want to help them, too, and have your clubs’ names in the cornerstone with 
ours? I suppose you big clubs will beat us all to pieces and send heaps more money than 
we can, but we are going to go into the Silence and ask God to bless the money so it will 
grow into a lot more for them. When we grow up and have a chance to go to Kansas 
City, when we are big men and women, and see the new Unity Building, I know it will 
make us feel real proud to think that our Booster Clubs helped build it; don’t you all 
think so? Good-bye for this time. I. H. S. Cus, Ernest P. Balizell, Sec. 


How about it, Boosters? Do you want to have your names 


put in the cornerstone of the new building? Tell me about it next 
month. 


Sir Tammie has moved from Napa to Glendale, Cal., but here 
he is right on the spot with a report for us. 


Glendale, Cal. 

Dear Wispom Friends—We are inclosing Cecile’s report. We cats and kittens 
with Aunt Helen and Aunt Mary are now living in Glendale, near Los Angeles. It's 
fine -here. - Tell Billy Bumpus he would like it, too. We all admired his picture. My 
two little boys are growing very fast. They are the color of oranges—not a white hair 
on either one. Lady Topaz is mighty proud of them. Aunt Mary named them 
Admiral Ray of Orange and Prince Rupert of Orange. We all miss the club, but Cecile 
is carrying it on finely, and the members are all doing well. We left Blue Lobelia in 
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Napa. A little girl bought her and Lobelia has a fine home. Aunt Helen has built me 
a beautiful house with glass windows, a big door on hinges, and shingles, on the roof.; 
She made it every bit herself with boards and nails. I’ll show it to you when you come to 
Glendale. I’m to have a yard around it, too. Good-bye for this time. Oh, I forgot! 
Admiral and Prince both want to be Boosters, so please enroll them. 
Fraternally yours, SiR TAMMIE OF ORANGE. 
Per his secretary, Mary B. de Witt. 

The Boosters’ Flower Club, of which Sir Tammie is a member, 
also has a report. Cecile wrote it and | know the club will prosper, 
even though Aunt Mary has left Napa. 

Napa, Cal. 

Dear Boosters—We had an election of officers three weeks ago. Lorena Coons 
was elected secretary; Mary Allemant was elected secretary, too. Aline Steere was 
elected vice president. At club last Friday there were five members. After club we had 
oranges. In our bank we have a dollar and five cents. 

BoosTeR’s FLOWER CLus, Cecile Thompson, Pres. 


Just the other day Miss Walker, who is superintendent of the 
Alameda Sunday School, was in my office and gave me a picture of 
the club and a letter from them. | know that you will all enjoy their 
visit. I wish that they would form a Booster Club and write to us 
often. They read Wisdom every month and are with us, so they 
ought to speak up and tell us all the good things they are doing. 


Alameda, Cal. 
Dear Wispom Readers—We wish to tell you how helpful your magazine is 
to us. We especially like the letters to the Boosters. The Alameda Home of Truth 


Sunday School has now about 125 children, and more than 100 come regularly. There 

are twelve classes and each class tries to have 100 per cent in attendance every Sunday. - 
We never like to miss one Sunday, for we all love to learn the Truth which keeps us well 

and happy and makes our lessons easy. We had our pictures taken the other day and 

are sending you one by Miss Walker, our superintendent, who will visit you on her way 

to Massachusetts. We had a fine Easter entertainment, and next we shall have our picnic. 

We take our lunch and go away for the day. Last year we went to Surf Beach Park 

and had a fine time swimming. Some of the mothers went and liked it so well that more 

will probably go this year. We wish you might all visit us and our dear Sunday School. 

Love and blessings to you all. The Alameda Home of Truth Sunday School. 
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Several new clubs have been formed this month. There will 
be many more next month because school will be out and you will all 
_ be anxious to have playmates for the summer. 
The Young People’s Booster Club is a new member and it 
hails from Monroe Falls, Ohio. M 
onroe Falls, Ohio. 


Dear Wispom—lI have gotten up a club. We are going to call it “The Y. P. 
Booster Club,” which stands for ““The Young People’s Booster Club.”” There are ten 
members. _They are Laura Happoldt, Florence Hoch, Evelyn Hoch, Nellie Jones, Susie 
Jones. Marjorie Dixon, Alice Dixon, Mabel Myers, Sura Bechtel, Pearl Moore and 
myself. Are we entitled to pins? Y. P. B. CLus, Edna Moore, Sec. 


In Chicago we now have a club under the direction of Mrs. 
Dedrick. She is a very live worker and will no doubt soon have a 
flourishing club. Chicago, II 


Dear WispDoM—On inclosed card you will find names of ten children who want 
to become Boosters. I am going to start them. Some of the mothers are going to assist 
me later until they can manage it themselves. _Once a month we are going to give a good 

‘time of some kind. They will meet once a week at my house. Any suggestions will be 
gratefully received. It is my first experience. I want to make it a booming success. 
Please send pins as soon as possible. Yours in Truth, Mrs. L. Dedrick. 

Olive A. Bumba, 4148 W. 24th St.; Elmer Bumba, 4148 W. 24th St.; 
Joseph Bumba, 4148 W. 24th St.; Byrun Branch, 4158 W. 24th St.; Christina 
Bresters, 4154 W. 24th St.; Mildred Vandergust, 4154 W. 24th St.; Edith I. Lind- 
strom, 4150 W. 24th St.; Esther E. Lindstrom, 4150 W. 24th St.; Marion Dedrick, 
2414 S. Kedvale Ave.; Herbert Dedrick, 2414 S. Kedvale Ave. 


The Booster pins are given as rewards of merit for getting 
new Wisdoms. If we gave them away they would not have the 
distinction of being earned. 


Two Wisdoms from Globe, Ariz., have earned Booster pins 
and are forming a club. Clobe. Arizona. 


Dear WispbomM—Our Prosperity Bank has certainly brought us prosperity since 
getting it. We have each found a dime and we have earned all the money to pay for 
our WIsDoM, and we have a new subscriber to the magazine. We are putting the stamps 
in this letter. Please send us the pin. We are going to try to get another subscriber so 
we can each have a pin. We like WISDOM very much and we read it as soon as it comes. 

: Kathryn Williams (8 years). 
Josephine Williams (6 years). 
M. H. Williams. 


Edward and Alton Wallin are writing again this month, and 
though their letter is addressed to Mrs. Fillmore, | know that you will 
be interested in it. Rete. aa 


Dear Mrs. Fillmore—We want to tell you about our new suits that papa 
brought us from Kansas City. We were not expecting a present, and returning from school 
we ran up to our room and right there before us, spread out, were our new suits. We 
were so full of something that for a moment we could not speak. Alton said, “Edward, 
see how good God is; he knows just how to make a boy happy.” Yes, Alton, that is 
so. God" s blessings are everywhere. They are not found in things though, so much as 
the spirit in which we receive them. If we are grateful and believe in faith that God is the 
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substance and these things, including these suits we have, are but the shadows or re- 
flections of his goodness, then God is willing we shall have everything that we can use 
wisely and well. 

You know, Mrs. Fillmore, that I believe a boy in the country, situated like we 
are, is more grateful for new things than the boy in the city, for he sees so many beautiful 
suits made so attractive in the show windows that when he gets anything new it doesn’t 
seem new to him. He thinks he has seen something more beautiful in a show window and 
he lacks in appreciation because his mind is divided. Now, a boy in the country has not 
the opportunity to make this comparison; he, like the flowers, grows up with nature and 
asks no questions. If the flowers had eyes and our natures of this bodily pride, unless it 
sa kept under control, | am afraid the flowers would lose many friends on account of 
jealousy. 

To satisfy both the bodily desires for things and to gratify our eyes is a hard 
job, so Alton and I have decided that the city boy may have many things that we have 
not in the way of things to look at, but we have God with us and in us, and what else could 
we have. God is all and all riches are his, and being his children, all that God has is ours. 

Alton is kind of a practical boy, as well as a philosopher. So he suggested we 
put our clothes on, so God could see how we looked. We did so, and after admiring 
each other and passing many compliments on our improved appearance, Alton said, 
“Edward, I wish every little boy in the world had a new suit. Let us ask God that he 
will do this for every poor little boy." We did so, and I want to tell you that we were 
both much happier; and we learned this lesson, that we must see our own in another's 
good. The most beautiful things in the world are the sun and the stars. They send forth 
their messages of love and joy to all alike, and claim nothing for themselves. Their 
greatest good is in serving the world just in this way. z 

We can understand the beauty of what Aunt Joy said to Ned and Grace, in 
““Wee Wisdom’s Way.” The reason that the flowers were so beautiful they just obeyed 
their nature and could not ask any questions, and I believe while it is permitted of us to 
ask questions, if we too, could rise above selfishness and time, like the little flowers, we 
would express the beauty and wisdom of nature. 

With a message of warmest love to all our little friends in the Booster Club, 


Sincerely, Edward and Alton Wallin. 
Hester sends us a poem which I believe to be very good. 


. Greenleaf, Idaho. 
Dear WisDoM—I have not written to you for a long time. We have taken 
Wispom for a long time and it comes to our little baby brother, Basil. He is a real Truth 
baby, and some day I will send you his picture. I learned how to go into the Silence 
when I was a very little girl, and it is a great help to me in every way. I have been 
getting fine grades in all my studies at school this year. I am in the seventh grade. I am 
sending you the poem | wrote for our language class. I am sincerely yours, 
Hester E. Drew. 
SPRING HAS COME 


Spring has come and the robin sings, 

Its beautiful carol with gladness rings; 

The grasses spring up and the flowers peep, 

The butterflies wake from their long winters’ sleep, 
For spring lias come. 


Spring has come and the snow is gone, 

The gentle spring rains in its place have come; 

The birds build their nests in the shadowy trees, 

While up from the valley comes a summer breeze, 
Spring has come.—Hester F, Drew. 
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This has been a very interesting meeting and | hope that you 
will all seek out the playmates found among the Boosters, and let 
them teach you the road to happiness and joy during the next month. 
Tell me about your games when you write again. Every Booster in 
the whole world should be happy, and if he is not we can teach him 
’ to be. Can't we, Boosters! Don’t forget to write next month and 
tell me what you are. doing during the vacation and then | shall tell 
all the other Boosters. We shall have one great, grand visit. Let's all 
be there! Your report must be mailed by June 5th. 
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THE MAGIC DISH CLOTH 


EMMA HARRINGTON TEEL 


gor. Polly, let us hurry and wash the dishes 
so I will have time to copy a story and get it 
ready for the mail before the postman 
comes,” said Mrs. Gray to her little daughter. 
‘Oh, mamma, | want to go to pick vio- 
lets nes I don’t want to wash dishes,” replied Polly, 

whining. 

“But you must do your work first, and 
then there will be so much more pleasure in play- 
ing, as you will not have to worry about doing your 

yy work after you get back.” 
DSS “| just hate to wash old dishes, they always 
)) spoil all the fun,”’ pouted the little girl, as she got 
SS the towel and prepared to wipe the dishes her 
‘SS mother was placing in the drainer. 

“T used to hate to wash dishes too, until I learned to use a 
magic dish cloth. Now I just love to wash them,” replied the mother, 
as she scalded the glasses. 

“| don’t see anything magical looking about that cloth; is it 
one?” asked Polly. “‘It is like all our other ones.” 

“Yes, but I put the magic in it by happy thought, and then 
squeezé out of it the fancies and practical ideas which | change with 
my pen and pencil into lots of the things we desire.”’ 

**You mean when you buy us nice things with the money you 
get for the stories you write and the pictures you draw.” 

Then they began to sing softly: 

“Nearer my Good to Thee, 


Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross—” 


“What does that mean, mamma?” interrupted the little girl 
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who was quick to catch a‘poetic fancy, but‘ never wanted to read or 
sing anything she did not fully understand. 

“‘Nearer to knowing and seeing all the Good that i ‘is within and 
around me, even if it is a cross that makes me see it—” 

“What is a cross, anyway?’ questioned Polly. 

“Well, it isn’t the kind of cross you were when you didn’t ° 
want to help wash the dishes,’ smiled Mrs. Gray, but it is something 
like the disappointment which caused you to be cross. If we keep a 
happy heart and call the disappointment or unpleasantness good, we'll 
soon be raised up in Spirit until we see it really was the best thing for 
us after all.” 

“My, how quick we got ‘em done!”’ exclaimed Polly, as her 
mother was called to the front of the house to answer a knock at the 
door. “There, old dish rag, I just love you since I've found out you 
are so full of good things,”’ she continued as she rinsed it and hung it 
on the line. 

“Hurry and wash your hands and take off your apron,” said 
mamma as she returned to the kitchen. “It is Molly with her new 
pony-cart come to take you for a ride to the woods to gather flowers.” 

“Oh, goody, goody! Ain't I glad now I didn’t go, and the 
magic dish cloth made it come out all right,’’ and away she skipped 
singing: 

**Still all my song shall be, 


Nearer my Good to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 
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THE LOVE FLOWERS 
L. HuGHES 
Deep, and far off in the forest, 
That’s where love is forever kept; 
Yes, all through the cold, cold winters, 
That’s where the love flowers slept. 


Under the white sheet of snow 
The love flowers have dropped their heads, 
For they need rest and sleep, and are tucked 
In the cosiest of all the beds. 


They have covered their little heads 
With the leaves that they found near; 
They have jumped into bed with a glad good-night, 


And are waiting for the north wind’s good cheer. 


Then the cold north wind comes galloping by, 
And whistles and sings of his long hours; 
He brings the cold winds as near as he can, 


And pays no attention to the little love flowers. 
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.... DICK MEETS HIS WATERLOO 
Marion H. Irons 


] ICK “‘was important, more important, most important,” and had been taking 
great credit to himself, since the healing of Mr. Duggan, ignoring the fact 
that he had wanted to back out, and would have done so, but for a com- 
pelling something about Bessie that obliged him to join her in that march 
around Mr. Duggan’s 

The boys had iensinaly likened him to a peacock and strutting 
turkey gobbler, hoping to lessen his growing importance and air of superi- 
ority by ridicule; and Dick at last deserted them entirely, spending his 
playtime in the schoolhouse, or with the smaller girls, who were more tolerant of his fail- 
ing—perhaps because of the old race belief in the superiority of man, which had been 
instilled into the minds of their foremothers for centuries past. 

Be that as it may, Dick was with the smaller girls now—the only boy in the 
- crowd—and the acknowledged leader of their expedition for violets, to fill an order for 
a florist in a neighboring town, who was a cousin of Miss Ray’s, and had promised to 
pay well for all the violets sent to him in a good condition. As Miss Ray would attend 
to this part of it, the girls felt sure they could earn some money for their club treasury, 
which at present possessed nothing but its name. 

While the older pupils were taking their examinations, Bessie, Rosie, Dick and 
half a score of others had been excused, and were now in a large marsh, about a mile 
from the schoolhouse, where violets and cowslips vied with each other in beautifying the 
marsh and gladdening the eyes of the children, who shrieked with delight as the flower- 
ing beauties met their appreciative eyes. 

The children had taken off their shoes and stockings, stuffed the stockings into 
their shoes, tied the shoe-strings together, and hung the shoes around their necks, in order 
to get at the flowers more easily, and also that the joyousness of the present occasion be 
not shadowed by thoughts of curtain lectures later on, should they return home with wet 
shoes and stockings. 

Dick pranced about like a colt, yelling at the top of his voice now and then, 
“to relieve his feelings,” he said, and the girls laughingly replied that even looking at the 
cowslips seemed to intoxicate him, and they wondered how he would act after they were 
made into greens or wine; and the merry badinage went on to the music of happy laughter, 
splashing water, and—sometimes a pained and sudden “‘ouch,”’ when an especially tough 
bunch of marsh grass insisted upon remaining erect, and resisted the pressure of soft and 
tender feet, whose owners quickly sought a less painful footing. 

In spite of this the children worked faithfully, and carefully picked the violets 
according to Miss Ray’s directions, and gave them to Bessie to pack away in the baskets 
Miss Ray had provided for them. 

This part of the work went slowly, as Bessie took time to reverently kiss each 
bunch of violets, and whispered a message for it to carry to those in the town to whom 
it was going. This seemed to amuse Dick immensely; he laughed at her, and began to 
suggest such absurd messages that Bessie’s eyes filled with ears, and mild-tempered Rosie 
became vexed and threatened to help duck him, if he didn’t let Bessie alone. 

“Oh, ho,” jeered Dick, “you'd help a heap, you would, Rosie,” and he laughed 
loudly as he pointed his finger at her. : 

“T could hold the children’s shoes and stockings for them, while they ducked 
you,” declared Rosie, with uplifted chin; and as the others started to hand her their shoes 
and stockings, Dick felt it wiser to move on to the farther end of the marsh, and began to 
hunt ar frogs to pass away the time until the others should pick their violet-bestrewed 
way to him. 


He knew that peace would be established by the time they had gathered the 
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beauties he had passed on his way, and he slowly sauntered onward, chuckling to himself 
as he thought of how the girls would have to carry the full baskets now, without any 
help from him, whom they had driven away “just because he had joked with his own 
sister.” 

Some two hours later, the girls overtook him by the side of a creek, and after 
washing their flushed faces, the tired little girls sat down to eat their lunch, which Dick 
was not backward in sharing; which meant to him, appropriating the largest part of 
everything he liked best for himself, to the dismay of Bessie, who felt much ashamed of 
him, and wondered what had made such a change in Dick, who used to be so polite. 

“What time is it, Dick?’ asked one of the girls, after the lunch had been eaten 
to the last crumb. 

Dick proudly produced a large, old, open-faced watch, whieh the boys called 
“‘a turnip,” and importantly told the time, after some hesitation, which caused the girls 
to cry out in alarm, as they looked at each other anxiously. 

We can never get the violets to the schoolhouse in time for Mr. Berger to 
take them to town for us,”’ gasped Bessie, swallowing hard to keep from crying aloud. 

“And the florist wanted them for that party tonight,”’ wailed another girl. “‘It’s 
all your fault too, Dick, for leading us so far away. Miss Ray told you to be careful 
about that,” and she looked at him accusingly. 

Dick flushed and sprang to his feet, stung by their words, but it would never 
do to let them know ‘that—and he said in a lordly way, ““We will have heaps of time if 
you girls aren’t such ninnies as to be afraid to wade across the creek; we'll only have a 
short quarter of a mile to go then. Look, we can see the schoolhouse from the top of this 
hill,”’ and he looked at the girls triumphantly. 

The girls looked longingly at the schoolhouse, and then at the deep water, 
shivered, and declared that they ‘‘would never, never wade through that creek,”’ which 
nonplussed Dick until he thought of a strategy, and in oily tones suggested that they go 
over the hill and see if the creek"was not more shallow farther up. 

When they were out of sight, he hurriedly waded back and forth until all the 
baskets of violets had been carried across the creek and set down on the other side, 
7" to himself, ““That will fetch ‘em to time, and they'll follow the flowers, sure 

ing. 

Gleeful shouts and the sight of the girls running back on the other side of the 
creek, told him that a better fording place had been found, and he was congratulating 
himself on having accomplished his purpose without actually compelling the girls to wade 
through the deep part of the creek, when Bessie and Rosie appeared, having returned to 
help him carry the baskets to the other ford. 

Here was a pretty-to-do! There was no time to lose, that Dick knew ouly too 
well, not having told the girls how late it really was, and he roughly bade Bessie climb 
on his back, pick a-back, and was about to wade across with her, when he began to think 
that he might as well carry Rosie too, and make one trip of it. 

Rosie tearfully demurred for some time, and Bessie offered to wade while he 
carried Rosie; but this he would not allow, threatening to leave Rosie behind if she did 
not do as he said. The others had gone on ahead with the violets, so the timid little girl 
at last consented to “‘ride double.” 

Even thus burdened, Dick might have made the trip in safety, as the creek was 
not wide, and both girls were very light, Rosie especially so, and Dick was unusually 
strong and wiry for his age. But he began to brag in boastful tones of his great muscle, 
and became so absorbed in this subject that he forgot to watch his steps and slipped, 
causing Rosie to scream as she felt his hold on her loosen. 

_ Stooping over a little more, to prevent the girls from falling off, he stubbed his 
toe on a stone, lost his balance, toppled and fell with a loud splash, smashing his cherished 
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watch on a stone, as he struck the bed of the creek with a thud which knocked the breath 
out of him for the time being. 

Fortunately they were almost across the creek and the girls quickly scrambled 
out of the water, none the worse for their ducking, and dragged Dick out on the bank by 
one foot, that being the first part of him they could get hold of. 

Some of the larger children, who had come out to meet the violet pickers and 
help carry the baskets, saw Dick’s plight and came rushing back, to his great chagrin, for 
he hoped to persuade Rosie and Bessie to go home at once; but it was not to be, as he 
soon realized. 

The girls laughed until the tears rolled down their cheeks, with the exception 
of Rosie and Bessie who thought he had been punished enough ‘now, and he was forced to 
go to the schoolhouse with them, dripping wet as he was. When he tried to run away, 
they surrounded him, but only when he was completely tired out, did he crest-fallenly drag 
himself to the schoolhouse, followed by Rosie and his sorrowing little sister. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Berger had been waiting for the violets and was 
talking to a passing neighbor, and they both insisted upon learning how the accident had 
occurred. Their amused laughter at the watery end of Dick’s boasting seemed more than 
he could possibly bear, and he started for home across lots, on as fast a run as his tired legs 
could manage, not waiting to ride with the neighbor who had offered to take Rosie and 
Bessie home for dry clothing. 

The violets were quickly arranged for their trip to town by the deft fingers of 
Miss Ray, and as Mr. Berger made up for lost time with his fleet-footed team, they 
reached their destination in good season, and loyally carried the messages Bessie had in- 
trusted to them, as we may learn in the future. 

A few days later a letter arrived for the children with a check for ten dollars, 
which they could hardly believe was for them, though Miss Ray explained how tiny 
bunches of violets were sold for ten and fifteen cents in larger places, and she had once 
paid a quarter for a bunch not as large as the one she was wearing now. 

This made them open their eyes and caused them to wonder if their beloved 
teacher had not been sadly cheated, and each secretly resolved to make it up to her by 
bringing the choicest violets he could find the very next day. 
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A DAY IN JUNE 
Harriet GUFFIN 


*Tis a summer’s day in June, _ There’s the music of the birds, 
All the earth’s in perfect tune, _ Levelier than human words; 
From the insect’s drowsy drone There’s the singing of the brook 
To the bobolink on his throne. Flowing by my cozy nook. 
Daisies carpeting the ground, And with nature’s voices chime— 
Golden eyes with white fringed round; For it is vacation time— 

Roses, roses everywhere Shouts and laugher, silvery, clear, 
Waft their fragrance on the air. Of the children playing near. 
And the sky’s a perfect blue : As I sit here in the shade, 

Where I see it peeping through From my mind all visions fade 
Tumbled clouds—a beauteous sight Of the city and its noise: 

Against those billowy waves of white. In their place, these simply joys. 
There’s the humming of the bees, These the sights and sounds that charm, | 
There’s the whisp’ring of the breeze, Woo me back to field and farm, 
There’s the smell of new-mown hay Where all earth’s in perfect tune 
From the field rot far away. . On this summer’s day in June. 
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Mrs. Pettinger, who is to have charge of this department, has many interesting 
things for you, but she has been so busy planning the treat that she found she hadn't time 
to write the ideas out for the June number. As Father Time and the printer wait for no 
man, we must send WISDOM to press without her. But next month she will have some- 
thing for you, and in the meantime Helen has a word for the girls. 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S PREROGATIVE 
HELEN 


HINGS were different when I was young.”” You hear it often, sometimes in 
T criticism, sometimes in commendation of the new activities women have 
chosen. Life does present a broader outlook to the girl of today than at 
any other time in_history and she needs greater knowledge to prepare her for 
Bi her new opportunities. For if the changed conditions have brought greater 


freedom they have also brought greater responsibilities. 

Women have always had great influence in determining the char- 
acters, the work and the ideals of the men about them. In motherhood and 
in the building of the home they have molded the character of the next generation. So 
woman’s work has always been lifted somewhat above the world of material things, into 
a realm above and beyond where souls are shaped and ideals born. All this is still 
woman’s greatest work, but she has decided to broaden the field of action a little. Home 
is the ““woman’s sphere’ as the conservative insists, but that is no reason why her “‘sphere”’ 
cannot be broadened to include other things. Let her go out into every activity of life— 
into schools and offices, shops and factories, and “mother” the whole world with the deep 
mother-love that lives in every woman’s heart whether she is a mother or not. Let her 
carry her fine ideals of womanhood where they will draw men up to a greater realization 
of honor, purity, love and kindness than they have ever known. 

Girls share this power of influence with their mothers and older women to a 
greater extent than they realize. In all their association with boys they really determine 
what is and what is not to be done in their social intercourse. Many boys let the girls 
decide this absolutely and “‘will go just as far as you will let them,” as I have heard lots 
of girls say. I know that is not always true, but girls certainly do have the power to 
make the standards just as high as they will. An attractive girl has a wonderful influence 
over the boys with whom she associates. It would be so easy for such a girl to bring out the 
manliness and best that is in them. 

This does not mean that you are to be stiff and prudish. Certainly not. Ex- 
press all the gaiety and fun and happiness you can, but govern all you do and say by your 
ideal of what a girl should be. 

There are two girls I know who are unusually attractive. Both are over- 
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whelmed with invitations and engagements the year round. One is quite a flirt, and while 
she is very entertaining and amusing she appeals to the baser side of a boy's nature. She 


fascinates him and he seems absolutely under her control when near her. He gives way 
to the purely animal side of his nature. The other girl is one of the most charming | 
have ever seen. She is really so pure that she doesn’t see the faults in anyone. She is 
altogether lovely, but in an indefinable way. Every boy in the “‘crowd”’ likes her. They 
respond to her appeal just as quickly as to the other girl's. ‘They treat her with the respect 
which is pictured in tales of chivalry, and I have never yet seen the boy who did not enjoy 
himself with her. Even the most uncouth and degenerate boys respond to her purity and 
gentleness. One girl like that in a crowd of boys works unlimited good. Every girl 


should realize and use her power for good. 


HOW TO BE A GOOD MUSICIAN 


HarrRiET SEYMOUR 


==] O YOU study music? 

What does it mean to you? 

Do you live it? 

Does it make you happier 
and better? 

Are you acquainted with 
the “‘singing fairy”’ who lives 
with you and is waiting to 
enchant you with lovely little tunes if you 
will only get quiet and listen? 

We are just beginning to realize how 
happy music can make us. It is one of 
God’s most beautiful gifts, and through 
studying it we become more sympathetic 
and loving. It makes our characters 
stronger. How? Well, let us begin at the 
beginning and suppose that you are taking 
your first lesson. You would like to play 
one of the lovely Beethoven sonatas, or 
Chopin waltzes, that some one bigger and 
_ older has played to you. But oh, how 
difficult to make even one finger go the way 
you want it to! Start with silence; not a 
sound from the piano—just a musical 
thought in your own mind. Listen! Can 
you hear high and low? Can you sing the 
tune you inwardly hear? Try very, very 
simple ones at first—like this— 


ral 


oF sen can hear one you can hear dozens 

and dozens. All you have to do is to be 
still and listen.» 

Perhaps you thought that learning to 


play the piano was just learning to move 


your fingers quickly over the keys. It is 


just like everything else. There is an inside 
and an outside, and the inside is the most 
important. Within each one of us there is 
the perfect music, singing all day long, 
begging us to listen and be happy. Instead 
we go to the outside of it, making such a 
noise that only the outside is heard, and the 
happy inside music has no chance. This is 
why so many people do not like to hear 
piano playing—it means nothing—it comes 
from the outside and not from the inside. 
When you begin to listen and hear even one 
little tune and can sing it and pick it out on 
the piano, you have begun to unlock your 
musical treasure-box. 
Then, having decided to learn in this 
true way to express the music that is sing- 
ing in you, you will not find the rest so 
difficult. What is called technique is 
simply learning to control the hands and 
arms with your mind. When you practice 
a five-finger exercise thoughtfully you are 
doing two things: fitting your fingers to play 
the piano, and making your character 
stronger by controlling your mind and 


y. 

One little girl, who has learned to play 
very well, says that before she realized that 
thinking and playing went together, she used 
to write her compositions mentally while 
she wiggled her fingers. 

This is the reason why it so often takes 
a long time and so many hours practice to 
learn to play. Make up your mind just 
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what you want your fingers to do and think 
of it all the time. Saying the words is a 
good thing, such as “Fingers, strong fingers, 
free fingers,” etc. 

Thus you will grow inwardly each time 
you practice, and music will help you to 
realize more and more that the “kingdom 
of heaven is within.” 

Listen is the most important word to 
music students. Stop and ask yourself 
why. 

Where is music? 

What is music? 

Why is nearly everyone in the whole 
world fond of it? 

To study it from within out gives the 
greatest pleasure and brings the most perfect 
and satisfying results. We spoke of listen- 
ing to melodies and writing them. Let us 
take up playing this time and find out how 
we may learn to play by listening. 

Suppose you want to study the “Schu- 
mann Traumerei;” if you want something 


jolly, ““The Happy Farmer.” Think first 


of all of the music; of the idea you want to 
express; of how you want to express it. 

once was‘teaching a young girl to play a 
lovely Chopin cradle song. 


It was nothing 
but so many notes strung together in her 
hands. Hoping to stir her feelings, I said: 
“Imagine that you are rocking your own 
dear baby to sleep.’” The whole perform- 
ance changed; her tone grew soft and beau- 
tiful, and tenderness was not only stirred in 
her own breast, but in those who were lis- 
tening. Thus does music affect us, mak- 
ing us more loving. 

But to go back to the Traumerei. 

Do you know what a phrase is? 

Music is a language; phrasing enables 
us to express musical ideas definitely. 


How can you tell what the first phrase 
of Traumerei is? 

The answer is plain—by listening. 
Listen to it. 

Where would you breathe if you were 
singing it? Sing the melody and put a 
comma in after the first breathing place. 
This is musical punctuation, and makes 
the message you are trying to convey clear 
to you and to your audience. 

Some musical phrases give the feeling of 
something to follow; others are more final, 
more independent. For example: “My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee,” gives us the feeling 
of a comma, whereas, the verse ending— 
“to thee I sing,” gives us more the idea of 
a period. If you can realize that music 
really is a language, one of the great, spir- 
itual channels to the hearts of men, you will 
never “play through” thoughtlessly any 
beautiful musical message. You will listen, - 
phrase by phrase, to the message and learn 
to deliver it in beautiful, varied tones. This 
is the true way to study. When you reach 
technical difficulties and find yourself (ap- 
parently) unable to play certain passages, 
stop and find out first what the trouble is, 
then make a little finger study to meet the 
physical difficulty. When your interest in 
the technical side is aroused, you will then 
turn naturally to the better control of your 
hands, and there is much useful discipline 
to be found in finger exercises when you 
know why you are doing them, and the un- 
derlying principles of technical development. 

But begin with music and its beauty, and 
let all the rest be, because you want to add 
to the world’s harmony and carry messages 
of love and peace and joy through this uni- 
versal language of sound. 
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“*Blest be the tongue that speaks no ill, 
Whose words are always true, 
That keeps ‘the law of kindness’ still 

Whatever others do. 


““Blest be the hands that toil to aid 
The great world’s ceaseless need— 
The hands that never are afraid, 
To do a kindly deed.” 


¥ |_| 
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HOME DEPA RIMENT 


DR. MONTESSORS MESSAGE TO MOTHERS 
FLORENCE PoMEROY RAAB 
Part Ill 


1S WE study the writings of 
Dr. Montessori and other 
deep students of child nature, 


we realize that many of the > 


ideas which held sway a 

generation ago, in regard to 

the education and: training of 

children, were based upon a 
wrong conception of. the child’s real nature. 
For example, it was thought a hundred 
years ago that children did not like to 
study, did not care to learn, and that the 
only way to make them acquire knowledge 
was to beat it into them, or at least to 
threaten them. Whereas, the truth is that 
children have always been so eager to know 
more of the world about them, including 
books, that they have learned much in spite 
of the wrong methods used in teaching 


em. 

Another of these old mistaken ideas is 
that it is dangerous to a child’s moral wel- 
fare to let him “have his own way.”” Our 
forefathers took it for granted that, for the 
most part, what the child wanted to do was 
something wrong—unmistakably so, if the 
child’s wishes ran counter to the parent’s 
will. When we come to think about it, it 
is appalling how many out-croppings we 
find of that old false doctrine of “‘original 
sin and total depravity!”» My own father 
was brought up in a Puritanical home, 
where “‘children should be seen and not 
heard,” and where it was considered a sin 
for them to laugh at the table. Although 
my father deplores the repression, harshness 
and injustice of his boyhood training, yet he 
cannot understand the method I am trying 


to use with my children, because it is so 
different. He often says to me, ““Why do 
you always let your children do just as they 
please?”’ As a matter of fact, I do not 
always let my children do as they please (I 
wish I could) ; but I do not argue the ques- 
tion with him. I simply answer with a 
smile, ‘“Well, why not, if their way is a 
good way?” 

During the five years that I was trying 
to prepare myself for the profession of 
motherhood, I studied many books, and one 
of the most helpful was “The Rights of 
Children,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
This author says that a mother should never 
deny a child’s request‘ unless she is sure she 
has a good reason for doing so. She 
counsels us to be deliberate in answering, 
to weigh the pros and cons, and try to de- 
cide the question wisely and justly. If the 
mother answers hastily and then the child 
goes on to explain the reason for his request, 
she may see clearly that her answer was un- 
just, or at least unwise. Then she must 
do one of two things; either change her 
mind and let the child feel that he has won 
his point by teasing (which is always harm- 
ful to the child), or else stick to her de- 
cision for the sake of firmness and consist- 
ency, although she knows she has unneces- 
sarily crossed her child’s will and thereby 
done him an injustice. 

I tried to incorporate this principle into 
my own system of child training, but when 
I came to study Dr. Montessori’s teaching, 
I realized that I had not carried it out con- 
sistently. I tell you, dear mothers, we all 
need to turn the search-light of Truth upon 
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our own mental attitude toward our chil- 
dren, and a thoughtful reading of ““A Mon- 
tessori Mother,” by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, will certainly help us to do this. In 
one place she says, ‘““We should conceive a 
new, high. devotion for our children, a de- 
votion which has in it courage for them as 
well as care for them; which is made up of 
faith in their better, stronger natures, as well 
as leve for them; and which begins by the 
ruthless slaughter, so far as we can reach it, 
of the selfishness which makes us take 
pleasure in their submission to our wills and 
in their dependence on us, rather than in 
seeing them grow in the ability wisely to 
regulate their own lives.” In another place 
she says, ‘“There are so many necessary re- 
strictions in the life of a child who lives 
with grown people, that an unnecessary re- 
striction in a child’s life, is a crime.” 

The great problem always before us is 
this: How is the obedience to the everlast- 
ing and. eternal right to be obtained, and yet 
at the same time, the child be left to obey 
of his own accord? In other words, by 
what process of training can the outward 
must, be changed to the inward ought, and 
thus the child unfold into a free, self-de- 
termining being? In her book, ““A Study 
of Child Nature,”” Elizabeth Harrison gives 
some helpful suggestions in the chapter on 
“The Training of the Will.” She says 
that the moral will-power of the child be- 
comes strong only as his conscience be- 
comes enlightened and educated. Susan 
Blow, the great interpreter of Froebel’s 
teaching, has defined conscience as “‘a per- 
ception of what we are (what we manifest) 
in the light of what we ought to be.” I 
would change that definition to read, ““Con- 
science is a perception of what we ought to 
be (to express) in the light of what we 
really are;’” because I think we should al- 
ways place the emphasis upon the true 
nature of the child and begin when the 
child is very young to help him realize what 
his Divine inheritance is. 

When I ask my three-year-old, ““Whose 
little child are you?”’ she answers without 
a moment’s hesitation, God’s child.” 
Then if I continue, “And what are you 
made of?” she replies, “I’m made of love, 
*cause God is Love.” “That is true, 
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dear,’ I reply, “‘and today you'll remem- 
ber to tell your little hands that they like to 
give love-pats and never strike anybody or 
hurt anything” (or something similar in re- 
gard to her little feet, her tongue and lips, 
etc.). This is only one’ of many ways in 
which we may teach the child the nature of 
his true self. We must constantly find new 
ways of expressing the same great truth, so 
that our words will not become hackneyed 
to the child. 

Elizabeth Harrison says, in the chapter 
before mentioned, “In the past, two 
methods of educating the conscience have 
been used. The first is that of requiring 
formal, unhesitating, unquestioning obedi- 
ence. ‘The intense desire to have the right 
thing done, created in the parent a sternness 
which compelled the child to obey, regard- 
less of the fact that his rationality and will- 
power were not strengthened thereby. We 
grant that the mere habit of doing right is 
something; with very small children, it is 
much. But the will does not begin to grow 
until definite choice is made by the in- 
dividual. Power to choose the right comes 
only from having chosen to do right many 
times. Oftentimes too great dependence 
upon the parent’s will leaves the youth who 
has reached maturity, still a child in strength 
of will. This is, to me, the explanation 
why so many boys who have been strictly 
brought up by conscientious parents, sud- 
denly enter upon a wild and reckless career 
as soon as they merge into the world at 
large. 

“The second method of educating the 
conscience is fully as detrimental. Many 
persons have realized that virtue, to be vir- 
tue, must be voluntary; that will-power, to 
amount to anything must be the will-power 
which is within and not without the indi- 
vidual ; they have therefore gone to the other 
extreme and have required no obedience 
from the child, allowing his own caprice to 
govern him during that period of life when 
impulses are strong and rationality is 
feeble.” 

Of course there are times when the par- 
ent must insist upon obedience, whether the 
child is willing or not. But even then, we 
need never say, “You must do it, because 
I say so,”’ but rather, ““You must do this 


because it is right.” However, voluntary 
obedience is the thing which every true par- 
ent longs for. The best Montessori schools 
have it to a marvelous degree; in fact, the 
most wonderful thing about these schools, 
to my mind, is the transformation wrought 
in the characters of the children who have 
been in them for a year or two. Let us see 
if we can discover how this desire to choose 
the right, is developed in these children. 

In the first place, the didactic material 
which they use, leads the children to ex- 
ercise a great deal of self-control. A child 
soon discovers that it does no good to grow 
impatient or get angry at a round inset be- 
cause it will not fit into a square hole. - He 
must just keep on trying different insets until 
he finds the one that will fit. Through a 
great variety of exercises his senses are de- 
veloped, and he gains muscular control; he 
feels that he is becoming master of himself 
and in some indefinable way, this physical 
and mental development, Dr. Montessori 
says, leads him to greater moral sensitiveness 
and therefore to spiritual unfoldment. Cer- 
tainly the “game of silence,”” which I will 
describe later, has a distinct moral value. 

Then, too, the child’s will-power is 
strengthened by the choosing of his own oc- 
cupation, day after day. Oftentimes he 
chooses some exercise that is beyond his 
present stage of development, but nobody 
says to him, “Don’t try that; it is too hard 
for you.”” He is left to find that out for 
himself. Gradually he learns to choose 
more wisely. 

But I think the most powerful factor in 
developing the characters of these children, 
is the atmosphere of love and freedom, 
which I tried to describe in my first article, 
together with a certain subtle something 
which Mary Heaton Vorse has called 
“public opinion” in the school. Be sure to 
read and reread her article in the April 
Woman's Home Companion. It helped me 
more than any sermon I've heard in a long 
while. 

Doubtless many mothers are wishing they 
could put their children into a first-class 
Montessori school, but as that is impossible 
for most of us, the question is, what can 
we mothers do to help our children volun- 
tarily choose the right? First, we can give 


them a clear knowledge of what is right and 


what is wrong. Let us be careful what 
kind of actions we brand as “‘naughty;’’ not 
mere accidents, no matter how disastrous 
their consequences; not mere noise nor the 
inability to sit.still. Let the ideal of right- 
eousness be high and noble, and help your 
children to understand that right thinking is 
the foundation of all right action. The 
ideals of children are largely influenced by 
the family life. Ask yourself honestly, 
*“What is the atmosphere of my home?” 
and then, ““To what extent am I personally 
responsible for the faults I see in my chil- 
dren?” If we will earnestly study our chil- 
dren and carefully observe our own words 
and actions, making a note of every time we 
speak impatiently or rudely to our children, 


-we will often be able to trace the source of 


the trait we deplore in them. Too often 
the ideal of conduct we strive to present to 
our children is a thing of mere words, not 
a living reality; there is a deep gulf be- 
tween the way we wish our children to be- 
have and the way we teach them to behave 
by every act of our lives. We need to 
spend more time in the Silence, speaking the 
Truth for them and for ourselves. 

Second, we can foster in our children a 
strong desire to choose the right. One way 
to do this is through the influence of well- 
told stories, which have in them admirable 
traits of character. True, wholesome, gen- 
erous deeds, within the possibility of the 
child’s performance, can be made so at- 
tractive in story-form that the child volun- 
tarily attempts to do likewise. The Unity 
Tract Society publishes many such stories, 
and WIsDoM is sending them to us every 
month. One of the best collections of 
Truth stories I have ever seen is “Sunbeam 
Tales for Little Folks,” by Eunice Janes 
Gooden (address Box 303, Spokane, 
Wash. Price 50 cents). 

Another way to help our children is to 
teach them how to choose. I mean, help 
them to weigh the pros and cons before 
coming to a decision about any matter of 
importance. My beloved friend, Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen, told me this story, out of her 
own experience. Her eight-year-old daugh- 
ter would often come in, full of enthusiasm, 
with a request like this: ‘Lucile has in- 
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vited me to spend Saturday afternoon with 
her and stay to supper. May I go? Oh, 
please say ‘yes’!’” Dr. Wood Allen would 
reply, “Well, let’s think about it a little. 
What are your usual Saturday duties?” 
Rose would name them over. ‘Can you 
finish them all in the morning?” Rose was 
sure she could. “And what about your 
music lesson? Will you have time for 
that in the morning, too>?”’. Rose thought 
she would have time, if she got up real 
early. He mother would continue, “Of 
coure, you can tell me plenty of reasons 
why you want to go, but can you think of 
any reasons why you shouldn’t go?”” Rose 
had often played this game of “Pro and 
Con” before, so she was silent a few mo- 
ments and then replied reluctantly, “I don’t 
know how I would get home after supper, 
because it is so dark then.” ‘““That is just 
what I was thinking about, dear,” said her 
mother in a cheerful tone. “But I'll tell 
you what we'll do. Tonight at supper 
we'll ask your brother whether he can spend 
time to go after you tomorrow night, and 
if so, you may stay to supper; but if not, 
I think you had better come home at five 
o'clock, don’t you?” Rose” agreed and 
went away happy. Of course this method 
cannot be used with very small children, 
but I think it could be started at the age of 
six. Its practice will not only lead the 
child to choose wisely for himself, but will 
show him the wisdom and justice of your 
cisions. 

The last way I shall mention is the in- 
fluence of public opinion, especially that of 
the mother and father. Most of us fail to 
realize what a wonderful power lies in 
words of praise and appreciation, especially 
from one we love. The Unity Tract 
Society publishes a little pamphlet called 
“Praise,” which illustrates this truth beau- 
tifully. If we are careful to praise every 
effort our children make toward the ideal 
life, and also by a quiet word or look, show 
our disapproval of wrong actions, it will 
help them amazingly. We should also 
silently praise every attitude of goodness 
which is as yet, lying dormant, and these 
beautiful traits will blossom forth, just as 
the sunshine draws the flowers from their 
hiding place in the ground. 
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_ The “game of silence’ to which I re- 
ferred was first designed as an exercise in 
hearing, but it also has a most beneficent 
moral effect. I will describe it very much as 
Mrs. Fisher saw it in Rome. In the midst 
of their busy work and play, the teacher 
quietly writes on the board the word, “‘Sil- 
engio’”’ (Silence) and immediately a hush 
begins to fall, for all the children know 
what that word means, even though they 
cannot read. Each child sits motionless in 
his chair or on the floor, wherever he was at 
work, and looks fixedly at the magic word. 
The teacher stands by the blackboard in 
an attitude and with an expression of calm 
tranquillity. The silence becomes more and 
more intense. To untrained ears its seems 
absolute, but an occasional faint gesture or 
warning smile from the teacher, shows that 
a litttle hand has moved or a chair creaked. 
At first, the children smile in response, but 
soon even this ceases. It is now evident 
from the children’s trance-like immobility, 
that they no longer need to make an effort 
to be motionless. They sit quiet, rapt in a 
vague, brooding reverie, their busy brains 
lulled into repose, their very souls looking 
out from their wide, vacant eyes. Solemnly, 


‘as in a shadowy cathedral, a veil of con- 


templation falls between each human soul 
and the external realities of the world, and 
then a real veil of twilight falls to intensify 
the effect, as the teacher quietly draws 
down the window shades. The children 
bow their heads on their clasped hands in 
the attitude of prayer. The teacher goes 
noiselessly into the next room and in a low, 
distinct whisper calls the name of one of 
the children: ‘‘Margerita!’’ The child 


lifts her head, opens her eyes, rises as si- 


‘lently as a little spirit and with a glowing 


face, tiptoes out of the room, flinging me 
self joyously into the waiting arms. 

by one the children are called, until rll 
are all happily clustered about their teacher; 
then the game is over. he children smile 
at each other and begin to play again, 
sometimes more quietly and gently than be- 
fore, and always with the shining: eyes of 
devout believers who have blessedly lost 
themselves ‘in rapt and self-forgetting de- 
votion. The children grow to love this 
game and often ask for it a second time 


during the day. Who of us, without see- 
ing this is actual practice, would ever have 
dreamed that little children would enjoy 
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such an exercise, and would emerge from 
it sweeter, more obedient, calmed and 
gentler as from a tranquilizing prayer? 


LIFE TALKS 


Emma H. TEEL 


N OLD professor of peda- 
gogics once said, “All knowl- 
edge is grist that comes to the 
teacher's How much 
more is this true of the 
mother’s “‘mill.”” She need 
not be surprised to be asked 
for information on anything 

from the nebular theory to Mathewson’s 

“‘fade-away” ball. In fact, baseball fur- 

nished the text to a talk with the “‘Question 

Mark Boy” when he was about twelve 

years old, which has had a very decided 

and permanent effect in more ways than 
one. It began as follows. 

*‘Mamma, I’m going to be a crack base- 
ball pitcher.” 

“You are? Well, you can do anything 
you believe you can do, so don’t believe or 
know anything but what you are sure you 
want to be,” replied I, noting how my 
seconding his belief in himself made his 
eyes shine. 

“Well, how did Brown, Mathewson 
and them fellers get to be such ‘cracker- 
jack’ pitchers, I’d like to know,” he ques- 
tioned. 

By trusting to the Spirit for Wisdom it 
is sometimes surprising how answers come 
te the most unexpected questions, and how 
they are often answered even before the 
need comes, as in this case. Some base- 
ball articles had been read a few days be- 
fore in the Literary Digest, and realizing 
that it might prove to be “grist” to this 
mother of two lively boys, the main facts 


were tucked into my mind for future use, 
so I answered: 

“*All good pitchers did just as anyone 
does the thing he wants to do very much. 
They first believed they could do it, and 
then kept trying it over and over and over 
again until mind and muscles controlled the 
ball and it went just where they wanted it 
to go. _Mathewson’s manager had him do 
nothing for months but practice until he 
learned to control his ‘fade-away’ ball. 
That is the way our bodies and all other 
things are made to do just what mind wants 
them to do. If we want a strong clean 


body which will be able to do all the 


wonderful things the Life and Power well- 
ing up in us tells us we can do, we must 
have strong clean thoughts.” 

“I don’t see what washin’ and cleanin’ 
teeth has to do with a feller’s bein’ strong,” 
was the comment with a boy’s customary 
aversion to soap and water. 

““Our bodies, to be strong and able to 
do things, must be cleansed of all clogging 
dirt just as our minds must be cleansed of 
all clogging impure thoughts by denying 
them away and filling our minds so full of 
the good that there is no room for anything 
else. This wonderful Life and Power can 
be used similar to clay which can be made 
into mud pies or into bricks from which a 
wonderful mansion can be built. So we 
can use these marvelous forces within us 
that they will amount to nothing more than 
mud pies or we can build with them our 
oe into beautiful temples for the living 
Go 
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TO WISDOM’S READERS 


ye are given an opportunity to renew your subscrip- 
= tion to WISDOM at a reduced price if you accept the 
following offer: 


RENEW NOW! 
Take Advantage of this Special Offer 


@ The regular price of WISDOM is one dollar a year, but 
to our subscribers we shall reduce the price of the maga- 
zine if they will renew their own subscription now, and 
send WISDOM to some person who is not at present a 
reader of the magazine. You may take advantage of this 
offer even though your subscription has not yet expired. 


@ Thousands of mothers and fathers are longing for the 
knowledge and truth which WISDOM is giving to the 
world. Within the hearts of these parents is an innate de- 
sire for the harmony, power, happiness and prosperity 
which you, faithful followers, are realizing. We .want to 
send WISDOM to all who desire to obtain these blessings, 
and we want you to help us in the work. Will you not 
give us your co-operation? 


@ We are reducing the price of WISDOM so our readers 
can renew their subscriptions at a special price, and at the 
same time send the magazine to homes where it is needed. 
We urge each WISDOM subscriber to take advantage of 
this offer. It will help wonderfully in spreading the good 
work. 
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Your renewal and a new subscription for $1.50. 
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THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 
The Wees 


“Unto others gentle, kind, | would always be, 
Doing just the same to them I'd have them do 
to me.” 


The Youth 


“All the forces and faculties of my being are 
established in Spirit.” 


The Home 


The members of this household are kind and 
courteous to each other. 
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THE CHICKS’ LESSON 
EMMA HarRINGTON TEEL 


Tommykins Trumble would growl and grum- 
ble 
If his breakfast was not just right; 
It was quite the same when bedtime came, 
For he'd cry with all his might. 


To behave he learned, good digestion he 
earned, 
While tending the baby chicks; 
For they praised each mite as they picked 
each bite, 
And were guiltless of naughty tricks. 


Now listen, you'll hear their “‘tweet’’ of good 
cheer, 
As he throws down a handful of grain; 
“Goody, goody, good, good!”’ for cach mor- 
sel of food; 
“Goody, good!” o’er and o’er again. 


“Tweety, tweety, tweet, tweet; I’m so sleepy, 
sleep, sleep,” 
They say as the sun hangs low, 
And tuck each wee head in ma’s feather bed, 
As into chick dreamland they go. 
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